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THE DONKEY. 


Oh, oh, Mr. Donkey, you mean to stand still, 

Nor move till you like, and then go where you will: 

Bat, good Mr. Donkey, a word, by the bye; 

[would not advise you such fancies to try ; 

Papa he has promised to go out to-day, 

And make you behave very well all the way. 

Now do not be stubborn and cross, I entreat; 

‘Twill make my heart ache if I see you are beat ; 

Come, amble, and walk it, and gallop, and trot ; 

Ifyou do as you're bid, you'll not have a hard lot ; 

§o trot along, Donkey ; be gentle and kind; 

And then we may both have a ride to our mind. 

Then be a good Donkey, and go rather quick ; 

Give me a good ride, and [’ll not use a stick ; 

And when we have had a nice ride every day, 

Insummer, at least, in the fields, you shall stray ; 

Tl love you, and pat you, and see you well fed, 

And in cold winter nights you shall have a warm bed. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








NARRATIVE. 








ROLLO SICK. 


One day, when Rollo was about seven or 
eight years old, he was sick. He was not very 
sick; but he was so sick that he had to keep in 
his bed almost all the day. It was winter, and 
his mother had moved his little trundle-bed out 
before the fire, so that he might be comfortable. 

Rollo got better in the course of the day; his 
father gave him some medicine in the morning, 
and in the afternoon he was much better. So 
his little brother Nathan came in to play with 
him. He brought his blocks, and spread them 
all out upon Rollo’s bed. Rollo sat up in his 
bed, and played with them. 

But he could not build very well; the bed was 
so soft and uneven. 

“ Mother,” said Rollo, ‘‘may I get up?”. 

“T am afraid you are not quite well enough,” 
said his mother. 

“Yes, mother,” said Rollo, “I feel a great 
deal better;—and we can’t build upon the bed, 
for we have not got a good foundation. Nobody 
can build without a good foundation,” 

“Q,I can get you a foundation said his moth- 
er. She had been sitting all this time at her 
work-table, by the side of the fire,sewing. She 
was very busy. She, however, put down her 
work, and went down stairs to get Rollo and 
Nathan a foundation. 

_ Presently she came back with a square board 
in her hand. : 

“There,” she said, as she brought the board 
to Rollo, and placed it down before him, evenly 
upon the bed. ‘* There, now you can build.” 


She left Rollo and Nathan then, and went 
back to her work. They began to build a pow- 
Rollo said that they would play that it 


der house. 


was a powder house, full of powder, and that fire 
caught to the powder, and so the powder-house 
blew up. When he was ready for the explosion, 
he and Nathan were to knock down the powder- 
house and scatter the blocks about, and say, 
‘“* Bang.” 

They played this for a little while, but Rollo 
was too feeble to enjoy such a play long. The 
board troubled him, for it would not lie steadily 
upon the bed. Nathan was rather restless, and 
sometimes, just as they had got a building half 
done, he would suddenly move his position, and 
tumble it all down. This worried Rollo; his 
head felt weak and giddy, and at length he laid 
it down upon his pillow, and shut up his eyes. 
Nathan placed the board again in an even posi- 
tion, and began to build by himself. 

As he kept talking all the time, he disturbed 
Rollo, and Rollo said, 

‘* Nathan, I wish you would move your blocks 
off my bed.” 

‘* No,” said Nathan, ‘for then my house will 
tumble down.” 

So Nathan went on building his powder-house, 
talk‘ng to himself all the time. 

**O dear me,” said Rollo, ‘‘I wish he would 
go away.” 

But Nathan, intent on building his powder- 
house, did not think of the inconvenience he was 
occasioning to his sick brother. And Rollo’s 
mother, being busy with her sewing, did not no- 
tice what the children said. 

‘< Now my powder-house is going to be struck 
with lightning,” said Nathan. ‘ Look, Rollo, 
ook; if you want to see the lightning blow up.” 

‘*No,” said Rollo, moving his head a little 
farther off, upon his pillow, ‘no, I am tired; I 
don’t want to see.” 

‘Look, Rollo, look quick,” said Nathan. 

‘¢©O dear me,” said Rollo, ‘* what a noise!” 

Just then the instant arrived for Nathan’s ex- 
plosion. With a sudden dash of his hand he 
knocked down his powder-house; the bricks flew 
around the bed, and one of them fell upn Rollo, 
and struck him upon the cheek. It hit him 
just upon the hard, bony place, a little below 
the eye. 

‘“©O Rollo!” said Nathan, “I did not mean to 
hurt you.” 

Rollo did not answer, but his face assumed an 
expression of pain, and the tears began to come 
into his eyes. Nathan put his little, soft hand 
over the place, and begged Rollo not to cry. 
Rollo, however, turned his face over, and moved 
away, and his cheek was hid under the bed- 
clothes. He did not cry aloud, but he sobbed a 
little, so that his mother heard him. 

He was not hurt much, after all. If he had 
been well, he would not have regardeil it a mo- 
ment. But he was feeble and tender, and a very 
little suffering, under such circuinstances, was 
more than he could bear. 

His mother came and wiped away his tears; 
and she told Nathan that he had better put his 
blocks away. Nathan was unwilling. He said 
that he would not build any more powder- 
houses;—he was only going to build a steamboat. 

‘‘ But the steamboat may blow up too,” said 
his mother. jiltinaie 

Nathan assured her positively that his steam- 
boat should not blow up; he would take special 
care of it. 

‘‘No, I had rather you would not build any 
more, now,” said his mother. ‘ Besides, Doro- 
thy is going to bake some rolls for supper, and 





if you would like it, you may go down and ask 


her to give you a small piece of dough, and let 
you make a little cake.” 

Nathan liked this plan very much. So he put 
his blocks in their place, and away he went to 
make his cake with Dorothy. 

Rollo’s mother then placed her little patient 
comfortably in bed, and smoothed the bed-clothes 
around him. She spoke soothingly to him, and 
recommended to him to go to sleep; and then 
she returned to her work. 

After a short time, Rollo asked again to get 
up. He was tired, he said, of lying in his trun- 
dle bed. His mother was somewhat in doubt 
about it, but on the whole concluded, that per- 
haps he would sleep better during the night if he 
should get up and have his bed made. She ac- 
cordingly consented. She took him up gently, 
bathed his face and hands, combed his hair, 
dressed him, and put him in his little rocking- 
chair before the fire. Then she brought a little 
table, which Rollo had to play with, before him. 
It was just high enough for him to sit to it, in his 
little chair. Then she made up his bed, and 
trundled it away, under the great bed, out of 
sight. 

** Now, Rollo,” said she, “I am going to get 
you some supper.” 

So his mother went down stairs, and in about 
a quarter of an hour she returned with some 
toast, and a cup of * milk tea,” as she called it. 
It was made with milk and hot water, and well 
sweetened with loaf sugar. Rollo liked milk tea 
very much. 

After Rollo had eaten his toast and drank his 
tea, he wanted a pencil and papertodraw. His 
mother got them for him, and then she returned 
to her work. Rollo did not like drawing, very 
long. He tried a little while, but he did not 
seem to succeed very well; and at last he put 
his pencil down, and laid his head back against 
his chair, and sighed. 

‘What is the matter, Rollo?” asked his 
mother. 

‘*T can’t draw very well,” said Rollo. 

‘* Why not?” inquired his mother. 

** T don’t know,” said Rollo; ‘‘I am too tired.” 

His mother looked at him, and saw that his 
cheek was flushed, and he looked restless and 
uncomfortable. She was afraid that he had 
been exerting himself too much. So she told 
him she thought he was not well enough to draw, 
and that he had better put his drawings away, 
and go to bed again. 

Rollo did not answer, but immediately began 
to put up his paper and pencils. His mother 
was very glad to see him complying so readily 
with her suggestions, but on looking at him again, 
she saw the tears flowing fast from his eyes. 
They were, however, tears of disappointment 
and sorrow, not of vexation. She pitied him, 
and laying down her work, she determined to do 
something to soothe and comfort him. She 
went and helped him put his drawing imple- 
ments away, and, then she took him up in her 
lap and began to rock him. 

‘* Now, Rollo, what can I do for you?” said she, 

**T don’t know, mother,” said Rollo; ‘only I 
wish you would draw me some pictures;—or 
else tell me a story.” 

** Well, I will tell you a story. I will put you 
back again comfortably in bed, and’ then I will 
tell you a story.” 

Rollo assented to this; his trundle-bed was 
drawn out, and he was put into it. It was soft 





and smooth, and he was glad, on the whole, to 
get his cheek upon the pillow again. 
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His mother lighted a lamp,—for it was begin- 
ning to be dark,—and then returned to her work 
by the side of the fire, and began to tell Rollo a 
story about a boy who was learning to ride on 
horseback, and whose horse ran away with him 
into a river to drink. Rollo listened with great 
interest for a time, and then gradually fell asleep. 

The next thing that he knew was, that he was 
waking up. The air felt cool upon his cheek. 
He raised his head and looked around. It was 
bright daylight. There was uno fire in the fire- 
place, and his mother was no where to be seen. 
He knew it was morning, and supposed that his 
father and mother had gone down stairs. 

His eye soon fell upon his little chair, which 
was placed close to his trundle-bed; and in it 
was a pile of books, with a letter upon the top of 
them,—so placed as to present the back of the 
letter, which contained the address, distinctly to 
his view. He saw the word Roxto written very 
legibly upon it. He knew that it must be a let- 
ter to him. He thought his mother wrote it. 
He took it, and opened it, and read as follows:— 

“ At my Work-Table, Wednesday Evening. 
«“‘ Dear Rollo, 

** You have gone to sleep, and can no more 
hear my stories; so I have concluded to write 
you a little letter. 

‘‘ Your father came home a few minutes ago. 
He came to your trundle-bed, and said he was 
glad to find that you were asleep. He felt of 
your pulse, and of your cheek, and said he 
thought you were a great deal better. He hoped 





you would have a good night, and be well in the]: 


morning. 

‘‘ Nathan has just come in with his cake. He 
baked it on the kitchen hearth, covering it over 
with ashes. Dorothy told him to do itso. He 
thought the ashes would stick to it, but it did not 
much, and she brushed it clean for him, by shak- 
ing it in a cloth, when it was done. He is keep- 
ing a piece of it for you. 

‘¢ There is one advantage in being sick, as you 
have been. We learn by experience how peo- 


both fell into the water. 
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The companion of J. 
who could swim, made repeated attempts to re- 
cover his friend, who had said, save me. But 
when it was found impossible—J. with great no- 
bleness of mind, said, save yourself! The lad, 
then with much difficulty regained a standing on 
the ice, and proceeded to his boarding place 
about half a mile distant, his clothes being all 
frozen upon him, with the thrilling account of 
these circumstances. This was at 3 o’clock P. 
M. The body was not taken from the water 
until about eight o’clock in the evening. The 
next day the remains of J. W. were borne to the 
meeting-house, where an impressive address was 
made, chiefly directed to the youth of our vil- 
lage, who were many of them present. A sol- 
emn, fervent prayer was then offered, that the 
sad event might be rendered a spiritual blessing— 
especially to the young. 

There were several circumstances connected 
with the death of this dear boy, which made the 
event peculiarly distressing. He was only thir- 
teen years old. And one hour previous to the 
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A GIRL IN HER RIGHT MIND. 


A correspondent in Devonshire wrote, in the 
year 1826, to the committee of the Religious 
Tract Society, as follows:— 

While I was busy in ornamenting the house of 
a poor woman with the words of truth, I asked 
her if she had the letter called Our Saviour’s, 
‘¢O yes, sir.” ‘* Why do you keep it?” «Ty 
keep me from trouble; but I assure you it does 
not, for I am always in trouble, so you are wel- 
come to have it.” ‘What is your trouble?” 
‘¢ More than I can tell you; but the worst of all 
is, my poor little Susan is out of her mind.” 
‘* How came that to take place?” ‘I sent her 
to school to a good mistress for a long time; | 
believe the good lady meant no harm; but one 
afternoon her mistress read to the children a lit. 
tle book about Adam and Eve; many of the chil- 
dren laughed, but Susan kept oncrying. When 
she came home, she told me what her mistress 
had read, and how the children laughed; then 


arrival of a messenger with the intelligence of 
this calamity, his parents received an affectionate 
letter requesting them to visit him. 

My object at present is not so much to repre- 
sent the amiable qualities of James, as to bring 
the event of his death before the minds of the 
young, and show them, ‘on what a slender 
thread, hang everlasting things!” 

O! in this providence a voice is heard— 

Deep, awful, solemn as Eternity ! 

“Tn such an hour (to us it may be soon) 

As ye think not, the Son of Man will come.” 
True, dear children, it is but the morning of 
life with you, and the future is doubtless full of 
the most delightful anticipations. So it was with 
him whose death we lament. 

Are you in perfect health—fearing no evil? 
James W. had no symptom of disease—no pre- 
monition of his fate. 

That morning’s sun—nay, its meridian beams, 
Beheld him fair—in the full glow of health, 


she began to talk out of her mind; she is better 
vow, but she is taken so every day. All our 
neighbors say she is out of her mind; she says 
she is a sinner, and a great one too; I have not 
told the mistress of it, for I know she will be 
sorry she has done it.” ‘ Whereis your child! 
I wish to see her, and talk toher.” ‘ She is up 
stairs; shall I call her?” ‘By all means.” 
“Susan.” ‘Yes, mother.” ‘Come down, a 
gentleman wants to see you.” I then began to 
talk with her; the following conversation took 
place, from which you may judge how much she 
is out of her mind; I wrote the answers as she 
gave them:—‘‘ What is your name, my dear?” 
*‘Susan H—, sir.” “How old are you!” 
‘* Eleven years.” ‘Where doyou go to school!” 
“At Mrs. —’s.” ‘What was the little tract 
about which you heard your mistress read!” 
‘‘About Adam and Eve eating the forbidden 
fruit.” ‘What did you feel when you heard it 























ple feel when they are sick, and how they like 
very quiet and gentle treatment, and _ kind, 
soothing words. Thanny does not know, but I 
do, for I have been sick a great many times. I 
suppose that if your father, or myself, or Thanny 
sho ild be sick now, you would know a great deal 
better how to take care of us, than you would 
have known if you had not been sick yourself. 
‘*T cannot write any more now. I should 
like to have you answer my letter to-morrow, if 
you please. I am your affectionate mother, 
“LL. i.” 

Rollo was very much pleased with his letter. 
He read it again and again, and he thought it 
‘was very kind indeed in his mother to write it 
for him. He determined that when he got up he 
would write an answer to it. 
He wanted to get up immediately, but as he 
hed been sick the day before, he did not know 
whether his mother would be willing. He wait- 
ed, accordingly, a few minutes, and presently his 
mother came in to ask him how he did. She 
found him so much better, that she let him get 
up and dress himself, and she said she thought 
that perhaps after breakfast he might go out a 
little while to play.—Rollo’s Correspondence. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SOLEMN SCENE. 

On Saturday afternoon towards sunset, it was 
said that one of the scholars belonging to our 
Academy was drowned. Which was it? The 
suspense we endured was dreadful. At length 
intelligence came that it was James W. He 


with another lad somewhat older, were amusing 


themselves by skating—and while going very 
rapidly they came to an opening in the river; 
thus being unable to check their progress, they 


. read?” ‘TJ felt I was a great sinner.”’ ‘+ Who 
Blooming and lovely as the summer rose. will save sinners?” Christ.” ** Will he save 
Have you pious, affectionate parents, whose de-| children?” “If they pray for it, sir.” Should 


light it is to pray for you and to make you happy 
in every innocent gratification?’ Have you wealth 
to procure all the conveniences and elegancies of 
life—to soothe and bless the heart of the anxious 
suffering poor? 

All these means of safety, of enjoyment, and 
of usefulness were possessed by James W. 

Can you think of any circumstance, or of any 
earthly possession which will give you the least 
security, or shield you for a moment, against the 
approach of death? 

It is a precious reflection, that he who was 
called so suddenly away from this world, had 
been favored with religious instruction, and had 
been for a number of years a regular attendant 
at the Sabbath School. Another source of con- 
solation is afforded by the recollection, that dur- 
ing the time of divine service he was frequently 
observed by those who sat near him in the 
church, taking notes of the sermon—which im- 
parts the cheering hope, that he realized the 
value of these privileges of the Christian Sabbath. 

Permit me to enquire—do you love the Sab- 
bath School?’ And when there, are you ever 
impressed with the thought, it may be to you the 
last year of precious opportunities ; nay, even the 
last Sabbath of your life?’ Are you ever anxious 
to treasure up the important sentiments of the 
sermons you hear, by writing them down, that 
you may ponder over them, again, and again 
when you are alone? 

Oh let me earnestly entreat you daily to seek 
with your “whole heart,” in humble, fervent 
prayer, for that grace by which alone you can 
have safety in the hour of death—so that neither 
the suddenness of the event, nor any sufferings 


by which it may be attended, may surprise or 
distress your mind. 


you like to goto heaven?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Why!” 
‘‘ Because I should be happy there.” ‘ Do you 
love toread your Bible?” ‘‘Ovyes, sir.” ‘For 
what reason?” ‘Because it is a good book.” 
“Do you ever pray?” She answered, with a 
modest blush, ‘“‘ Every day.” ‘* How came you 
to be such a sinner?” ‘ By Adam eating the 
forbidden fruit.” ‘Who died for sinners?” 
‘‘Our Saviour.” ‘* Where was he crucified!” 
‘* Upon the cross.” ‘ Whereishe now?” “In 
heaven.” ‘* What did he say of children when 
on earth?” ‘ Suffer them to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘ On whom 
do you call upon when you are in trouble!” 
‘““The Lord.” ‘Why do you call on him!” 
‘¢ Because he can make us happy?” ‘ Are you 
happy?” ‘No, sir.” ‘ Why?” ‘Because | 
find, when I would do good, evil thoughts come 
into my mind.” ‘What does the Lord say to 
them that seek him?” ‘They shall find him.” 
** Do you wish to find him?” “ Yes, because he 
can make us happy.” ‘Do you hate sin!” 
“Yes.” ‘What makes you hate it?” ‘+ Because 
God hates it, sir.”” ‘* Now, sir,” her mother ex- 
claimed, ‘don’t you think she is out of her 
mind?” ‘By no means; I think she is now iD 
her right mind.” I gave the child all the instruc- 
tion and encouragement I could. When speak- 
ing of Jesus and his love to sinners, her counte- 
nance was full of joy. 





AN INDIAN GIRIL’S QUESTION; 
OR, DID JESUS SAY THAT? 

The following interesting article is from a fe 
male Missionary in the far west, among the Jn- 
dians. 

A little Oneida girl, not two years old, heard 








Framingham, February 16, 1841. 


her teacher in Sabbath School ask the children 
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SSS 
who it was that said, “ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not;” she did 
not understand what was replied, but went to the 
teacher after school, and asked her, who it was 
that said, ‘*Suffer little children to come unto 

q” 
pl being told who it was, her little tawny 
face brightened with a smile of animation, while 
she eagerly inquired, ‘‘ Did Jesus say that? I 
jike to learn it. I want to learn it all. I like 
to learn in the Bible; "tis good that.” 

Now, little readers, you see how glad it made 
apoor little Indian girl, who has no father or 
mother to teach her, to hear only a few words 
that Jesus said. I think it should make you 
very thankful if you have good parents to teach 
ou, and Sabbath Schools where you can learn 
a great deal that is good; while there are so 
many poor children who cannot read at all or 
hear any such good words. . 

I have seen a great many children, and men 
and women too, who do not even know that 
there is a Jesus; but I have seen others who do 
know and love him too. I will tell you of one 
more. A little blind Stockbridge girl, had learn- 
ed many good words by hearing otherstalk. She 
was very fond of going to school, and she learn- 
ed to spell so fast that she was almost always at 
the head of her class. She loved her teacher, 
and never seemed more pleased than when she 
could stay with her after school, and learn hymns 
and verses from the Bible. After she had been 
toschool a few months, there was a protracted 
meeting, and many saw that they were sinners 
and began to seek the Lord. Little Elizabeth, 
(for that is her English name,) was among the 
number; for though she could not see to run 
away from’ home, and play in the woods and 
fields on the Sabbath, as some children do, she 
found she had a wicked heart, that had often 
sinned against God. One day in meeting, when 
many were coming to be prayed for, little Eliza- 
beth was led by her weeping mother to the 
mourners’ seats, where with others she resolved 
to forsake her sins, pray, and seek the Lord; 
and begin from that hour to live the life of a 
Christian. 

And would it not be well for you, dear chil- 
lren, if you have never done it before, to imitate 
her example? Repent of your sins! seek and 
love that Saviour who suffered and died, that In- 
dians as well as white children might come to 
him, might be good and happy, and live with 
him in heaven.—S. S. Messenger. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLY’S PICTURE. 

Willy was very fond of his slate and pencil— 
not to cypher with, but to make pictures. He 
would try to make cats, dogs, horses, steam cars, 
and every thing he saw. But if he did not tell 
you which was the cat, and which was the dog, 
you would be sadly puzzled to know. 

One day he had been trying to draw a little 
boy, but not being able to make what he called a 
nice one, he went to his mother and asked her if 
she would please to draw him the picture of a 
boy. He was afraid she would say, (as she had 
before,) that she was too busy, and had so much 
todo for her real boy that she could not spend 
time over little make believe ones. However, this 
time his mother said she would draw him a pic- 
ture, if he would rock the cradle. Willy went 
to work, rocking with all his might, instead of 
Jogging it gently, as his mother did, and so, in- 
stead of getting his little sister to sleep, he got 
her wide awake. 

_ “Why mother,” said he, ‘she don’t go tosleep 
in the least!” 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” exclaimed Eugenia, 
“she thinks her little house is coming down 
about her ears!” 

“Here’s your picture, Willy,” said his moth- 


mre 








er. Willy seized the slate with great eagerness, 
but had no sooner looked at it, than he exclaim- 
ed in a tone of disappointment, “ Why, mother, 
this isn’t a picture, it’s only some writing!” 
‘“* Well,” said his mother smiling, “1 thought 
I would write a picture instead of drawing one.” 
‘““A written picture?” cried Eugenia, ‘“‘O do 
let me see it.” Willy couldn’t read writing, so 
his sister said she would read it to him. 

Picture of a good little boy. 
“When he first wakes in the morning, he 
thanks his heavenly Father for watching over 
him through the night, and asks him to take care 
of him through the day, and especially to keep 
him from doing any thing wrong. When he 
comes down stairs he looks very pleasant and 
says, ‘‘ Good morning, mother!” When he goes 
to the breakfast table if any body happens to get 
his seat, he doesn’t look cross about it, but goes 
very quietly and takes another. He is careful 
to attend to all those little things at table which 
his mother has taught him; such as not to eat 
too fast, nor take large mouthfuls, nor spill any 
thing on the table cloth. During family prayers 
he is perfectly still, and listens to every word. 
When it is time to go to school he does not pout 
and say ‘“‘ O mother, let me stay at home to-day;” 
or, ‘*O mother, let me play a little longer,” but 
he puts on his hat and says, ‘‘ good bye, moth- 
er,” and off he goes as happy as a bird. All 
school time he is as still as a mouse, and does 
not whisper or play, but studies his lesson and 
tries to get up to the head. When his teacher 
gives him a hard lesson, or a hard sum, instead 
of saying, ‘I can’t,” he says, “ T’lltry!” When 
school is out, and he goes to play with the boys, 
he never quarrels, or says naughty words. He 
is always kind to his little brothers and sisters, 
obedient to his father and mother, and civil to 
every body. All this he does partly to please his 
parents, but still more to please his Father in 
heaven, whose eye he remembers is always on 
him.” 

“There Willy,” exclaimed Eugenia, when 
she had finished, “isn’t that a good picture? 
And though its about a little boy, I suppose it 
would do just as well for a little girl; now I’ll 
tell you what I think, Willy. You know when 
mother makesa picture of a dog, or cow, or horse, 
or anything else on the slate, we always try to 
copy it; now I suppose she means to have us 
try to copy this picture—not on the slate—but 
in our lives.” S. J. 








MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ENGLISH OUTRAGE IN CHINA, 

Elizabeth. Father, I have heard you say a 
great deal about what wicked people are doing 
in China, and the big newspapers tell about it, 
but I do not find anything of it in the Youth’s 
Companions Won't you tell me so that I can 
understand? 

Dr. C. You would not understand everything, 
if I should tell it to you, but I will tell you a part. 
The queen of England has sent large ships filled 
with men who have killed a great many of the 
Chinese, and perhaps will kill many more. 

E. Why father, I thought that Queen Victo- 
ria was avery good woman. Her portrait on 
my thread box is very pretty, and I did not 
think her so wicked as to kill folks. 

Dr. C. She does not kill them herself, and I 
believe that she is a kind woman, and would not 
send people to injure the Chinese if she were 
not advised to do so by wicked people. 

E. But why do they kill the Chinese; have the 
Chinese ever injured them? 

Dr. C. It is because the Chinese will not buy 
their opium. A great many people in China 
were accustomed to use opium in such quantities 
as to make them sick. 

E. Does opium make people sick? Why I 
have seen it in a bottle in your medicine case, 











and I thought that you kept medicines to make 
people well. 

Dr. C. A little of it is sometimes good for the 
sick; but it is very injurious to those who are 
well, and the Chinese use so much of it as to de- 
stroy their health and their minds, and often to 
kill them, just as many here drink rum till it 
makes them sick and kills them. But the Chi- 
nese do not make opium themselves; men from 
England carry it there and sell it. Well, the 
king of China saw how much harm it was doing, 
and ordered the Englishmen to take it all away, 
and not bring any more there. But they would 
not obey, and so the king sent his soldiers, who 
took all the opium from their stores and destroy- 
ed it. 

E. I think they did very right to destroy the 
opium, when it was doing so much mischief, and 
I think the men were very wicked for carrying 
it there. 

Dr. C. Sothey were, but they were very sorry 
to lose it, and were very angry with the Chinese, 
and wrote letters to England to Queen Victoria 
to have her send some soldiers there, to punish 
the Chinese. And should you think she would 
hear them? 

E. No, father, but I should think that she 
would send soldiers to punish the wicked men 
who sold the naughty opium. 

Dr. C. So I should have supposed; but she 
sent a great many men in ships, with cannon, 
and guns and swords to make the Chinese pay 
for the opium which they had destroyed, and if 
they would not pay for it, to kill them, and burn 
down their houses, and destroy their cattle, and 
their gardens, and their fields of fruit and grain. 
And besides, they mean to compel them to let 
the men sell opium there again. They have al- 
ready killed many of the Chinese and have taken 
away one of their cities. 

E. The English won’t come here, will they 
father, and kill us if we don’t buy their opium 
and eat it? Iam sure I shall not like Victoria 
very much again. They say she has a little girl. 
I wonder how she would like to have it eat 
opium and be killed by it. I have been think- 
ing, father, that I should like to get you to write 
a letter to her, and ask her not to send her sol- 
diers here, for if they should burn grandfather’s 
house I don’t know where he would live, and 
my mother is sick, and could not run away if 
she ‘should see them coming, and I should not 
like to go off and leave her. 

Dr. C. Ido not think that the English will 
dare to come here to make us buy opium, and 
you need not feel uneasy about your mother. A. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








CONVERSATIONS OF UNCLE HENRY. 
THE TEACHER REWARDED. 


‘‘Before you were so old and lame, Uncie 
Henry, you used to be a Sabbath School teach- 
er, and I have heard you say, that you were con- 
nected with the school a great many years. Did 
you never get discouraged and wearied?” 

**O yes! oftentimes, when my class would be- 
come listless, and seem to have lost their love 
for me, and even treat me unkindly, I have al- 
most despaired, but then, there was always 
something transpiring to encourage me again;— 
some one of my scholars, just dying, would send 
for me, and all my toil, and tears, and prayers, 
would be amply compensated, as with full hearts 
they would thank me for my teachings, and pass 
peacefully into heaven, breathing my name and 
a blessing, the last from their dying lips. And 
then I have had many a scholar, after they have 
left my class and removed to distant portions of 
the country, write me most precious letters.” 

“TI recollect you read me one the other day 
from James Town, whose drunken. father used 
to beat him unmercifully, because he prayed, 





and forbid his attending Sabbath School. You 
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cannot think how it melted my heart, when he 
told about his father’s coming up to his room, 
one night while he was praying, and, instead of 
swearing as usual, kneeling down beside his little 
boy, and begging him, weeping, to pray for his 
poor father.” 

‘‘] often have such letters. Some of my 
scholars are now ministers of the gospel, and 
some are missionaries; and you cannot imagine, 
my little boy, how happy it makes me to think, 
that [ have so many praying for me continually; 
for they never forget me. 

‘There was one incident happened to me 
while a teacher, that encouraged me very much. 
There was one boy in my class who gave me 
trouble and anxiety—I never saw the least evi- 
dence that my instructions benefited him. Af- 
ter a while he left the school and the city, and I 
had entirely forgotten him. A few years after, 
having to stop a night in New York, I alighted at 
a hotel, and inquired for a room. Every room 
in the house was occupied. I was just turning 
away, hardly knowing where to direct my steps, 
and exceedingly fatigued, when a young gentle- 
man stepped up to me, and very kindly made 
the offer of his own room. I inquired to whom 
I was indebted for so unexpected a favor. ‘Do 
you not recollect me?” said he—“*I am E 
H , one of your scholars some years ago, and 
I am laid under ten thousand obligations to you, 
both for this world and eternity. Had it not 
been for your instructions, which have followed 
me in all my wanderings, I should have been ruin- 
ed for ever.” It was the same boy, now a young 
man, who had given me so much trouble, and of 
whom I had entirely despaired.” 

















EDITORIAL. 








ONE SIN LEADS TO ANOTHER. 

“ Mother, may I go out in the yard and play ?” asked 
little Oliver, one fine day in autumn. 

“Yes,” said his mother, “ you may stay till five o’clock, 
and then you must come in.” 

Away went Oliver, and for a time he amused himself 
very well, digging little ponds and filling them with wa- 
ter, and trying to make stone fences round little patches 
of ground which he called his fields. 

At last he got tired of these plays and went to the 
gate, looking up and down the street to see if there 
were any boys whom he knew. Then he began to 
swing on the gate, which was approaching as nearly as 
possible to the limits of disobedience, for as he was not 
allowed to leave the yard, or to play with any boys ex- 
cept such as his mother gave him leave to ask, he was 
putting himself in the way of temptation. At last, a boy 
came along named Ned Tyler, a bad boy, and one whom 
he knew his mother did not wish him to associate with. 
Oliver kept on swinging, till Ned came along and asked 
him if he did not want to play ball ? 

“‘T have not got any ball,” said Oliver. 

“Well, I will lend you one” said Ned, “come ;” 
and he advanced two or three steps into the yard. 

Oliver knew that he was doing wrong, but he yielded 
to the temptation, and began to play. He was not hap- 
py at all, for besides the consciousness of his fault, 
which was enough to destroy all his pleasure, he was 
constantly afraid that his mother would come out and 
discover his disobedience. 

At last Ned threw the ball in such a way that it hit 
one of the windows of the house and broke a pane. 
Both the boys looked at each other a moment without 
speaking. Then Ned marched up to the broken win- 
dow, and seeing that it opened only into a porch and 
that nobody was there, he went in and picked up his ball. 

“ What shall we do ” said Oliver timidly, and looking 
as if he wanted to cry. ' 

“Do!” said Ned, “ why you may do what you please ; 
it is no affair of mine. If you have got any sense you 
will say you don’t know any thing about it.” 


And so saying this wicked boy be to whistle, and 
walked off. pero ree 


Poor Oliver felt sad enough. He went into the barn 
and cried till he heard the clock strike five, and then he 
wiped his eyes and went into the house. Nothing was 
said about the window, but presently the girl came into 
the parlor, and said, 

“If you please ma’am, somebody has broken one of 
the windows in the porch.” 

“Indeed!” said Oliver’s mother, “ when was it done?” 

“T don’t know ma’am, but it was not broken at dinner- 
time, I’m sure of that.” 

“ Very well, I will see that it is mended ;” and then 
turning to Oliver, his mother asked if he knew how it 
had been done. 

“No, mother,” faltered Oliver. 

His mother did not observe his confusion, and said no 
more. 

But who shall describe Oliver’s uneasiness that night. 
In vain he tried to forget his sorrows in sleep; he could 
not sleep; he tossed about from side to side, and wished, 
oh how he wished that he had not disobeyed his mother. 
He almost resolved that he would confess all to her the 
next morning, and somewhat quieted by this resolution, 
he fell asleep. The next morning, however, he felt as if 
he could not tell his mother. I shall have to confess 
that I told a lie too, thought he, and I cannot do that. 

So he took his seat at the breakfast table with a 
heavy heart. 

“ Oliver,” said his father, “I see there is a pane of 
glass broken in the porch window, do you know how it 
was done ?” 

Oliver was not prepared for this repeated question; he 
blushed, hesitated, stammered, and finally as he saw his 
mother looking at him with astonishment, he burst into 
tears and exclaimed, “ Oh mother! oh father! I did it, I 
mean I know who did it, and it was my fault, and I told 
a lie about it. Oh mother, punish me as much as you 
please, but don’t look so.” 

Oliver never forgot this lesson—it was his first and 
last falsehood. L. 








VARIETY. 








A Boy in India. 
A missionary in India, passing one day through the 
school room, observed a little boy engaged in prayer, and 
overheard him saying, “O Lord Jesus, I thank thee for 


sending big ship into my country, and wicked men to} 


steal me, and bring me here that I might hear about 
thee, and love thee; and now, Lord Jesus, I have one 
great favor to ask thee, please to send wicked men with 
another big ship, and let them catch my father and my 
mother, and bring them to this country, that they may 
hear the missionaries preach, and love thee.” The mis- 
sionary, in a few days after, saw him standing on the 
seashore, looking very intently as the ships came in. 
“What are you looking at, Tom?” “I am looking to 
see if Jesus Christ answer prayer.” For two years he 
was to be seen, day after day, watching the arrival of 
every ship. One day, as the missionary was viewing 
him, he observed him capering about, and exhibiting the 
liveliest joy. “Well, Tom, what occasions so much 
joy” “O, Jesus Christ answer prayer; father and 
mother come in that ship ;” which was actually the case. 


pe 
A Sunday Scholar. 


A little girl, who had been instructed in a Sunday 
School in the country, was very fond of her Bible. 
There was a spring at a small distance from her cottage, 
from which they supplied themselves with water. Her 
father had noticed that she was sometimes longer than 
necessary in going to the spring. One day he followed 
her unperceived, and observed her set down the pitcher, 
and kneel to pray. He waited till she arose, and then 
coming forward, said, “Well, my dear, was the water 
sweet?” “Yes, father,” said she, “and if you were but 
to taste one drop of the water I have been tasting, you 
would never drink the waters of this world any more.” 
This little _ knew the value of prayer; may every 
youthful reader possess the same taste. 


a 
A Very Little Boy. 


A little boy, not more than four years old, having been 
accustomed, from a very early age, to bow at the throne 
of grace while his parents engaged in domestic worship, 
felt so lively an interest in that holy duty, that whenever 
he was absent from the service, he wept, and discovered 





‘much concern. He was attached to the exercise from 








his infancy. One morning, when he was but fifteen 
months old, his father, having some particular business 
— upon his attention, was preparing hastily to 
eave the house, without discharging his duty as the 
priest of his household. As soon as the child perceived 
this, he ran to a chair, and knelt down. His father stil] 
weve gs to go out, he rose up, ran after him, and took 

old of his coat to conduct him from the door to the 
usual place at which he- knelt while engaged in social 
worship. This affecting deportment of the child brought 
the father to tears, and compelled him to stay and per 
form the duty devolving upon him. 

net NSE 


The Mouse Trap.e2s FABLE. 


Do not put your nose in that trap, said the old mouse 
to her young one; it will snap and bite you. But when 
the old mouse had gone out of sight, the young mouse 
thought he could get a small piece of the cheese, and 
there would be no harm.. The smell of the cheese wag 
so good, he crept up with a sly look, and put his. noge 
into the hole. But scarce did his teeth touch the bait, 
when snap went the trap, and caught him by the neck, 
Just at that time, the old mouse came, but it was now 
too late. The poor thing gave one kick, and was dead, 
Now, my child, when some good man of more age than 
you, and much more wise, tells you not to do a thing, you 
must mind what he says, lest, like the mouse, you get 
caught in some snare, and meet with harm. 

——= 
Little Jane. 


A little girl, who had ever been considered remarka- 
ble for her obedience to her parents, refused one mor- 
ing to go to school. Her mother expressed much sur 
prise, and said, “ My dear, why do you not wish to go? 
It is high time, the bell has rung ; so put on your bonnet 
and get ready, or I fear you will be late; and you know 
if you are, it will displease Miss W. very much ; for she, 
as well as other teachers, dislikes to have her scholars 
late.” Her reply was, “I cannot go yet.” “ Whatis 
the matter, Jane? don’t you feel well?” said the moth- 
er. “Yes, mamma; but I have this morning neglected 
to go by myself; I have not thanked my heavenly Fa- 
ther for the kind care he has taken of me the past night; 
neither have I asked him to keep me from sin during the 
day ; I am sure I cannot think of going to school until | 
do.” “Why, my child,” replied the mother, “as its 
at be perhaps you had better defer it until you 
come home; and when you are going along, you can 
raise your thoughts to God, and he will listen to you.” 

“ No, mamma,” said little Jane, “this will not do; for 
I once tried it, and nothing went right with me all the 
day.” Her mother pressed her no longer, but bade her 
go and implore God’s blessing to rest upon her. This 

utiful child did so, and was happy and cheerful the re- 
mainder of the day. 
——>——— 
Mary W. 


Little Mary W. was once asked, “ Mary, do you love 
to pray in the family or in secret best?” Her reply 
was, “I love to pray with others; but I can say to God, 
a Tam alone, what I cannot say when I am with 
others. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES B. F. WARREN. 
By a Lad, 13 years of age. 


He’s dead! no more we see him here, 

His seat is vacant and forlorn, 

The hand of death has chill’d his limbs, 
And James: dear James: alas! he’s gone. 


His lovely face, his sparkling eye, 
No more on us he kindly turns, 

His tongue no more to us will speak, 
His heart no more with rapture burn. 


He’s dead! and we are yet alive; 

Then thank God’s goodness and his grace, 
That he permits us to survive 

A little longer in this place. 


Who can describe his parents’ woe, 

When the sad news to them was borne; 
Such news, ’twould bow the stoutest heart, 
And cause a thrill before unknown. 


His brother too! how did he feel ; 

His cup of grief was full, and more ; 
Dear James: companion of his youth, 
Is snatched by death and from him torn. 


But they ogee can humbly say, 
Our God, although our day is night ; 
Although thou’st called our James away, 





Yet we will say, Oh Lord! it’s right 
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